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Elizabeth Linney, 
(Concluded from page 218.) 


After giving birth to her second child in 
e Tenth month, 1828, her health improved 
the spring following, when it began again 
decline. Soon after this she began to think 
applying for membership with Friends, but 
re the enemy came in upon her as a flood; 
ling her she was too illiterate—that she 
puld not be able to answer the many ques- 
ms that would be asked her—that she was 
t sufficiently acquainted with the letter of 
eir doctrines, and much more of this kind. 
hese besetments, added to the extremely low 
ew she had of herself and of her Christian 
ainments, protracted her design, and made 
2 conflict great; but the Lord who knew 
w those things arose, cast out that lying 
cuser, by His mighty power, to whom the 
aise was given, so that she was encouraged 
apply, and was received, together with her 
0 children, in the Ninth month, 1829. 
Many were her fears that, after all, she 
ould not make that progress which she saw 
8 necessary for all who would inherit the 
ngdom of heaven; and many cries ascended 
‘the Lord, that He would strengthen her 
hold out to the end, that He would en- 
nten her by His blessed Spirit, that she 
ght see all the lurkings of the enemy, and 
enabled thereby to shun them; that she 
ght be preserved from sitting down at rest 
er obtaining membership; which there is 
ound to fear is mournfully the case with 
me, who supposing that attainment to be 
ough, settle down, and their “lamps go 


In the Eighth month, 1830, soon after giving 
‘th to her third child, her health again be- 
m to decline: a cough, to which she had 

a subject, returned with increased vio- 
ce, and her whole frame became debilitated, 
ch settled in an affection of the spine; so 
at by the Fourth month following, she lost, 
& great measure, the use of the lower ex- 
mities. Having also been, for some time 
st, prevented meeting with her friends as 
al, she became much discouraged ; and not 
ying the presence of ber soul’s Beloved s0 
ich with her as heretofore, she could adopt 
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“Why go I mourning all the day because of 
the oppression of the enemy ;” for he was ex- 
ceedingly busy ; yet she continued waiting on 
the Lord in solemn silence at home; and He 
at times graciously owned these approaches, 
so that she rejoiced in Him, and was enabled 
to call upon Him, and pour out her prayers 
unto Him who had seen meet to afflict her, 
that He would pardon all her faults, and 
would arise for her deliverance. This He did 
in due time, and rebuked the adversary, who 
was as a roaring lion; and made her hope that 
she should hold out to the end. 

The disease increased, and a visit to Scar- 
borough was advised; but this and other 
means so far failed, that by the end of the 
Eighth month she totally lost the use of her 
legs, not being able to move so much as a toe. 
This unexpected increase of disease, was borne 
with Christian fortitude and cheerfulness ; for 
the Lord was with her, and made her measur- 
ably to rejoice in tribulation. Though the 
increase of this disease, together with other 
complaints, seemed in the estimation of some 
to threaten life, yet she believed that her dis- 
solution was not so near as was supposed. 
She, however, continued to get worse till the 
end of the year, notwithstanding the efforts 
of several medical attendants; but she was 
borne above all, and her faith was strong in. 
the Lord, who had made her content and 
cheerful in these afflictions. And she would 
often say to her husband, “Though we have 
trials that few, if any, know of, we have also 
joys that the stranger meddleth not with.” 

By the beginning of the year she had re- 
gained some use of her legs; and but little 
good appearing to result from medical assist- 
ance, she gave it quite up. She gradually 
improved, and was in a little time able to get 
about the house, and afterwards to lay aside 
her crutch. This state of health continued 
till towards the end of the year; till the al- 
teration and enlargement of a tumor on the 
back, brought her under serious thoughtfal- 
ness; she being informed by her husband, at 
the request of her doctor, that there was a 
danger that it might soon prove suddenly 
fatal. 

This unexpected information was received 
with Christian fortitude ; and she stated that 
she did not see as the doctor saw, in this re- 
spect, but concluded, she was so poor a crea- 
ture to judge about any matter of importance, 
that it was needful to take the precaution to 
set her house in order. Being asked by her 
husband, if it should prove fatal at an unex- 
pected hour, what was her hope, she replied, 
“On the merits of Christ; I have no other 
hope. I have nothing of my own to bring.” 
And she also gave directions to her husband 
concerning her beloved children, and other 
matters of a worldly nature, with a calmness 
that showed death was not terrible to her. 

In the following summer she appeared to 
derive benefit from a month’s residence at 


2 language of the Psalmist, when he said,|Scarborough; for which she thankfully ob- 


~ & 


served to her husband, “ We have much to 
cause us to rejoice, yet it must be with fear and 
trembling.” She continued gaining strength 
for several months, also attending meetings 
frequently ; and before the end of the year, 
she was able to resume her domestic work 
with less assistance than for some months be- 
fore; and she forgot not the Lord that had 
delivered her; but quickened her pace heaven- 
ward ; though, for some time, she saw not that 
she should soon have done with all things 
here below; she being then so much better as 
to the body. 

Having again in prospect another of those 
seasons that had always proved trying to 
nature, she doubted of its termination, which 
caused her to examine closely her spiritual 
state. She now devoted all her spare time to 
reading, especially the Holy Scriptures, to 
retirement, and communing with her own 
heart; and in these moments of retirement 
she was frequently overheard in vocal prayer, 
that nothing might remain in her that would 
not endure the last conflict. 

She was at length reduced very low both 
in body and mind, thinking herself past hope 
and deserted of the Lord; but after some days, 
a Friend sitting with her husband by the bed- 
side, Elizabeth expressed her fears that she 
was. too great a sinner to be saved; to which 
the Friend replied to this effect: “Thou 
knowest that Christ came into the world to 
save sinners; and that we none of us have any 
thing of our own that will save us without 
Him.” She was also informed that disease 
prevented her being able to see these things; 
and the enemy taking the advantage of this, 
caused her these distressing feelings. To this 
she replied, “ Yes it was;” and afterwards was 
much relieved from them. She had a great 
conflict in giving up her husband and children, 
but the Lord enabled her to do this, and at 
times to look unto Him with confidence. 

On First-day, the 15th of Sixth month, she 
seemed decidedly better, and in the intervals 
of clearness, told her husband that she felt 
better ; but still believed the time was not far 
distant when she should die—that she now 
saw it was disease that had wrought upon 
her poor-mind—that there appeared nothing 
now in the way—that the work was finished 
by Him who had begun it. She then con- 
versed about the future welfare of her hus- 
band and children with great clearness and 
calmness. 

The next day she appeared still better, but 
said to her husband and sister, “I now look 
forward to my end, with a hope full of immor- 
tality ;” and speaking to her husband of this 
last trial, added, “I shall soon be beyond the 
reach of affliction and sorrow.” 

On Third-day morning, the 17th, she altered 
much for the worse, Towards evening she 
appeared to be sinking fast; and on her hus- 
band entering the room she said, lifting up 
her eyes to heaven, “Now I am going to 


glory.” 
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For “The Friend.” 
Origin of Man. 
(Continued from page 222.) 


At the quarternary period almost all the 
animals of our time had already seen the light, 
and a certain number of animal species existed 
which were shortly to disappear. When man 
was created, the mammoth, the great bear, 
the cave tiger, and the cervus megaceros, 
animals more bulky, more robust and more 
agile than the corresponding species of our 
time, filled the forests and peopled the plains. 
The first men were therefore contemporary 
with the woolly elephant, the cave bear and 
tiger; they had to contend with these savage 
phalanxes, as formidable in their number as 
their strength. Nevertheless, in obedience to 
the laws of nature, these animals were to 
disappear from the globe and give place to 
smaller or different species, whilst man, per- 
sisting in the opposite direction, increased and 
multiplied, as the Scripture has said, and 
gradually spread into all inhabitable coun- 
tries, taking possession of his empire, which 
daily increased with the progress of his intel- 
ligence. 

Did man see the light at one spot of the 
earth, and at that alone, and is it possible to 
indicate the region which was, so to say, the 
cradle of humanity? Or, are we to believe 
that, in the first instance, man appeared in 
several places at the same time? That he 
was created and has always remained in the 
very localities he now inhabits? That the 
Negro was born in the burning regions of 
Central Africa, the Laplander or the Mongo- 
lian in the cold regions to which he is now 
confined ? 

To this question a satisfactory reply can be 
given by reference to facts furnished by na- 
tural history. But in seeking a triumph for 
our opinion we shall have to combat the argu- 
ments of a hostile doctrine. As we said in 
the early part of this Introduction, we must 
ever be prepared to encounter difficulties, to 
dissipate uncertainties, and to vie with other 
theories in each point of the history of hu- 
manity which we may seek to fathom. 

There is a school of philosophers who assert 
that man was manifold in his creation, that 
each type of humanity originated in the region 
to which it is now attached, and that it was 
not emigration followed by the action of cli- 


mate, circumstances and customs, which gave}. 


birth to the different races of man. 

This opinion has been upheld in a work by 
M. Georges Pouchet, son of the well-known 
naturalist of Rouen. But, one has only to 
read his essay upon Ja pluralité des races hu- 
maines, to be convinced that the author, like 
others of his school, as ardent in demolition 
as powerless in construction, having chosen 
to act the easy part of a critic, exhibits un- 
precedented weakness when called upon to 
supply a system in the place of that he con- 
tradicts. 

If there existed several centres of human 
creation, they should be indicated, and it 
should be shown that the men who dwell 
there now-a-days have never been connected 
with other populations. M. Georges Pouchet 
preserves prudent silence upon this question; 


globe one centre of creation, that, fixed in the 
first instance in a particular region, he has 
radiated in every direction from that point, 
and by his wanderings, coupled with the 
rapid multiplication of his descendants, he has 
ultimately peopled all the inhabitable regions 
of the earth. 

In order to demonstrate the truth of this 
proposition, we will examine what takes place 
in connection with other organized beings, 
that is to say, with animals and plants, and 
then apply this class of facts to man; this is 
observation and induction, the only logical 
process to which we can here resort. 

And what do botanical and zoological geo- 
graphy teach? They show us that plants and 
animals have each their native locality, from 
which they but seldom ‘depart, and that it 
would be impossible to cite any plant or ani- 
mal which lives indifferently in all countries 
of the globe, without having been transported 
thither by human industry. The earth is, so 
to speak, divided into a certain number of 
zones, which have their particular vegetable 
and animal life. These are so many natural 
provinces, all of small extent, which represent 
veritable centres of creation. The cedar, pecu- 
liar to the mountains of Lebanon, existed in 
this region alone before it was transported to 
other climates; and the coffee-plant had grown 
only in Arabia, before it was acclimatized in 
South America. We could quote the names 
of many vegetables whose natural abode is 


of Asia, and it is well-known whence c 
those white hordes that invaded Europ 
times pre-historic and in more recent a 
those conquerors belonged to the Aryan 
Persian race, and they came from Cent 
Asia. We shall see later on, that the diffe 
languages of the globe resolve themselves 
three fundamental forms: monosyllabic 
guages, in which each word contains but 
syllable; agglutinative languages, in which 
words are connected ; and inflected langua 
which are the same as those spoken in 
rope. Now these three general forms of | 
guage are, at the present day, to be met w 
around the central table-land of Asia. 
monosyllabic language is spoken through 
China, and in the different states conne 
with that empire. The agglutinative | 
guages are spoken to the north of this pl 
and extended as far as Europe. And las 
inflected languages are found in all that 
tion of Asia which is occupied by the w 
race. / 
Around the central table-land of Asia, 
thus find not only the three fundamental ty 
of the human species, but the three type 
human speech. Does not this, therefore, 
ford ground for presumption, if not ac 
proof, that man first appeared in this v 
region which Scripture assigns as the bi 
place of the human race? It is from this 
tral table-land of Asia, radiating, so to 
around this point of origin, that man has pi 


very sharply defined, but these instances are|gressively occupied every part of the ear 
sufficient to exemplify the general rule of|Migration commenced at a very early peric 


which we treat. 

We need hardly say that animals, like 
plants, are attached to various localities which 
they rarely quit with impunity, since they 
have not the faculty of acclimatizing them- 
selves at will. The elephant lives only in 
India and in certain parts of Africa; the hip- 


the facility with which our species becom 
habituated to every climate, and accomm 
dates itself to variations of temperature, tak 
in connection with the nomadic charact 
which distinguished primitive populatiot 
explains to us the displacement of the earl 
inhabitants of the earth. Soon means of na 


popotamus and giraffe in other countries of|gation, although rude, were added to 


the same continent; monkeys exist in a few 


power of travelling by land, and man past 


portions of the globe, and if we consider their |from the continent to distantislands, and th 


different species, we shall find that the place 
of abode of each species is very limited. For 
instance, of the larger apes, the orang-outang 
is found only in Borneo and Sumatra, and the 
gorilla in a small corner of Western Africa. 
Had man originated in all-those places where 
now his different races are found, he would 
stand alone as an exception among organized 
beings. 

Reasoning then by induction, that is apply- 
ing to man all that we observe to obtain gen- 
erally among beings living on the surface of 
the globe, we come to the conclusion that the 
human species, in common with every vege- 
table or animal species, had but one centre of 
creation. 

Can we now extend our investigation and 
determine the particular spot of the earth 
whence man first came? It is probable that 
man first saw the day on the plains of Central 
Asia, and that it was from this point that by 
degrees he spread over the whole earth. We 
shall proceed to state the facts which support 
this opinion. 

Around the central table land of Asia, are 
found the three organic and fundamental 
types of man, that is to say, the white, the 
yellow, and the black. The black type has 


he avoids defining the locus of any one of|}een somewhat scattered, although it is still 


these, supposed multiple creations. 


Such a/found in the south of Japan, in the Malay 


faulty argument speaks volumes for the doc- Peninsula, in the Adaman Isles, and in the 


trine. 
We, on our part, think that man had on the 


Philippines, at Formosa. The yellow type 
forms a large portion of the actual population 


peopled the archipelagos as well as the ma 
land. By meansof transport, effected in cano 
formed from the trunks of trees barely bh 
lowed out, the Archipelagoes of the Indi 
Ocean and finally Australia, were gradua 
peopled. The American continent formed 
exception to this law of the invasion of t 
globe by the emigration of human phalanx 
It is a matter of no great difficulty to p 
from Asia to America, across Behring’s Strat 
which are always covered with ice, thas p 
mitting of almost a dry passage from 0 
continent to the other. Thus it is thatt 
inhabitants of Northern Asia have found th 
way into the north of the New World. 
This communication of one terrestrial he 
isphere with the other is less surprising wh 
we consider what modern historical wor 
have shown, namely, that already about t 
tenth century, which would be nearly” 
years before Christopher Columbus, navi; 
tors from the coast of Norway had penetral 
to the other hemisphere. The inhabitants 
Mexico and Chili, possess most authentic h 
torical archives, which prove that a me 
advanced civilization flourished there at_ 
early period. Gigantic monuments which 8 
remain, bear witness to the great antiquity 
the civilization of the Incas (Pern) and of: 
Aztecs (Mexico.) It is reasonable to sup 
that the inhabitants of America, who th 
advanced at a rapid pace in the path of civ 
zation, descended from the hordes of North 
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midst of two or three rightly met, we ought|give you the Kingdom.’ Faithful Friends 
to prefer him above all; I say without slight-|forecast their business so as nothing, so far as 
ing or undervaluing the least servant who|in them lies, may interfere and hinder them 
bringeth glad tidings, whose very feet are|from attending week-day meetings. Do we 
beautiful upon the mountains; but they plainly |not generally know on what day the week- 
appear to neglect and slight the most glorious|day meetings will fall; we ought therefore, I 
minister and highpriest, who too seldom at-|say, to so forecast, and as much as we can, to 
tend small meetings, pursuant to his said con-|order our temporal affairs, that nothing which 
ditional promise, and (as it were) appoint-|may be well done on another day, may be 
ment.” * * * “As the truly concerned suffered to fall in our way as an impediment 
and faithful Friends to what they profess, do,|to hinder us from meeting with Christ and 
whilst capable thereof, find it their incumbent|his two or three. If I attend religious meet- 
duty diligently to attend meetings, both on |ings only on such days, wherein the very laws 
First-days, and other days of the week; so it|of the land suffer no fairs or markets to be 
is their care both to observe, as much as they |held, nor will allow me to open my shop, or 
well can, the hour appointed for the gathering |to be engaged in servile work: if, I say, I 
of the meeting, and also when there, to sit under |serve (or pretend to serve) God in religious 
a fervent and inward concern, that they may |assemblies on those days only on which the 
be made sensible of the fulfilling of Christ’s|laws of the land do not allow me actually to 
gracious promise aforesaid, that Christ willjlabor for the things of this world, what re- 
be in the midst of them that meetin hisname;|ward have 1? * * * May we remember 
while on the other hand, many careless and|that the Jews began their preparations of the 
lukewarm professors are both slack in meet-|Sabbath at three o’clock in the afternoon of 
ing together, and when they do come, often |the foregoing day, that is, on the Sixth-day of 
come very late and straggling, and when met, |the week; should we not therefore now, as 
sit too much unconcerned, if not sleeping,|the meeting day and time approaches, be, 
whilst the honest hearted are in a deep tra-|after a suitable manner, abstracting our minds 
vail, and perhaps weeping; to whom those/and thoughts from earthly things, and get 
negligent professors are so far from being|into a proper concern for meeting in the name 
helpmeets, that they are too often a burden |of Jesus, with the two or three, in order to 
to others truly concerned; yet, alas! the|know him in the midst of us. But would it 
greatest loss and disadvantage is to their own |not be a very sorry and piteous case, if any of 
souls; so that, though they go at times to|us should have our minds so engrossed, and 
religious assemblies, they do not reap the|employed with things of this world, that we 
spiritual benefit that they might do, because|should go talking and communing on the 
they do not diligently sow to the spirit.|meeting days, about earthly concerns, almost 
Therefore, as faithful Friends, truly concern-|to the meeting-house door, and likewise, meet- 
ed to improve their time and talents, find |ing being broken up, resume the same worldly 
meetings of worship, times and places of im-|subjects of discourse? If such should in the 
provement, pleasure and profit, and, therefore|meeting receive any share of the heavenly 
are like careful, industrious tradesmen, very |seed into their hearts, (being too much like 
desirous, though through some difficulties, to |the highway ground) are they not in danger 
attend those places, where the most gain and |jof having the same devoured by the fowls of 
advantage may be in all likelihood obtained.|the air? Oh! therefore, how great care and 
But pray, how should they, who through the |circumspection ought we to be found in, both 
neglect of their talents of grace and truth,jin going to our meetings, waiting reverently 
find little or nothing of either profit or plea-\in them, and awfully returning from them, 
sure in religious meetings, be desirous to press|and even in the whole course of our short and 
through crowds to get to them? Nay, may juncertain time? If, therefore, an honest con- 
we not safely conclude those, who are remiss |cern of this kind was come into and duly ob- 
in getting to religious meetings, do not ex-|served by the professors of the Truth, that is, 
perience (by reason of their own neglect of|a proper exercise, a strict observation of the 
the gift of Grace) that sweet and excellent{hour appointed, and a suitable concern and 
gain of godliness, which the faithful do, and|waiting for the sensible enjoyment of the 
therefore may probably think it scarce worth | Divine presence ; all which necessary steps I 
their while to take much pains about such ajam well assured the principles we profess 
matter; when it is very likely the same per-|would, if rightly obeyed, lead all its professors 
sons, in case they had ground to hope they |into; our religious meetings would, in the best 
could gain a sum of money, or make a con-|sense, become times and places of pleasure and 
siderable improvement of their temporal stock | profit united. 

in the way of their outward business, would} * * * “And inasmuch as our profes- 
be very careful not to miss the opportunity, |sion of the guidance and teachings of the 
although they can scarce be prevailed upon|Holy Spirit in the gospel dispensation, im- 
to use such endeavors for the obtaining the |plies an abrogation of the typical ceremonies 
most blessed, most excellent company and|commanded and practiced under the Mosaic 
presence of Jesus, our glorious Highpriest, |law, how greatly it behoves us, and under 
our Saviour, the King of Salem, and the Prince |how close obligations do we lie, who profess 
of Peace, though so lovingly invited by him. |the blessed Truth, so to demean ourselves at 
May not they, who slight such a gracious|all times, and in all places, (but especially in 
promise, apply to themselves those words of|our religious meetings) that nothing incon- 
the Almighty, ‘They that despise me shall be |sistent with our high profession may appear ; 
lightly esteemed.’ On the other hand, may |no scandalous dulness or sleepiness, no gaping 
not the true and faithful attenders of religious |or yawning, no wandering eyes, no unbecom- 
assemblies, by faith lay hold on that promise, |ing or restless postures, may ever appear in 
ybassadors our company, and seriously hear, ‘them that honor me | will honor ;’ and like-|the times of our devotion, for, to be sure, 
l rightly apply their messages ; yet inas-| wise receive consolation and encouragement whether we watch ourselves rightly or not, 
ch as the blessed Jesus, our great and good from these words of Christ, ‘Fear not, little | the eyes of the people are upon us; and if, 
rd and Master, hath promised to be in the flock, for it is your Father’s good pleasure to while we profess to be come beyond cere- 


, which reached the New World by tra- 
ling the ice of Bebring’s Straits. 
lo explain, therefore, the presence of man 
1 all parts of the continent, and in the is- 
8, it is not necessary to insist upon the 
tence of several centres, where our species 
created. If popular traditions went to 
v that all the regions now inhabited have 
ys been occupied by the same people, and 
_ those who are found there have con- 
tly lived in the same places, there might 
eason to admit the hypothesis of multiple 
‘tions of the human race; but, on the con- 
yy, tradition for the most part teaches us 
, each country has been peopled progres- 
ly by means of conquest or emigration. 
dition shows that the nomadic state of 
tence has universally preceded fixed set- 
ents. 
.is, therefore, probable that the first men 
e constantly on the move. A flood of 
darians, coming from Central Asia, over- 
ved the Roman Empire, and the Vandals 
etrated even into Africa. Modern migra- 
's have been conducted on a still vaster 
2, for at the present day we find America 
ost wholly occupied by Europeans; Eng- 
Spanish and other people of the Latin 
: fill the vast American hemisphere, and 
|primitive populations of the New World 
e almost entirely disappeared, anihilated 
he iron yoke of the conqueror. 


} ’ For ‘The Friend.” 
avid Hall’s Mite into the Treasury, of 
ch James Pemberton says in his letter to 
‘othergill, “we have now three thousand 
ited for distribution :” (See No. 27, current 
ame of “The Friend,’) contains counsel 
ich might be useful at this time. The fol- 
ing extracts are offered for publication. 
‘he tract is entitled, “A Mite into the Trea- 
7, or some serious remarks on that solemn 
‘indispensable duty of duly attending as- 
iblies for divine worship, incumbent upon 
persons come to years of understanding 
secially professors of the Truth) whilst 
pred with health, strength, and liberty ; 
ether with some due animadversions upon 
‘neglect thereof; as also a word of conso- 
fon to such sincere-hearted Friends as are 
dered incapable of personally attending 
mm by reason of old age, some bodily dis- 
er, or confinement,” &c., and was probably 
ten between 1753 and 1758. The preface 
cludes: “In much humility and good will 
the souls of all, I cast my bread upon the 
sers, and subscribe myself, thy really af- 
tionate friend, David Hall.’ After some 
sher introduction he goes on to say: “and 
iw, my friends, may I take freedom to make 
following remarks,’ from which the fol- 
fing extracts are made. 
‘It is almost surprising to observe, how 
lers professors of Truth, who seem very dis- 
ardful of Christ’s glorious promise, which 
ty plainly discover by their slighting and 
venting meetings, where two or three are 
t; yet if a noted public Friend appoints a 
eting, how such are raised on the wing, 
| flock to hear him, and sometimes follow 
a to the next meeting. Now although we 
sht certainly, whilst capable, willingly and 
nkfully to give the Lord’s messengers and 
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monies, formal prayer, premeditated sermons, 
formal singings, and the like, any of us should 
be so unhappy and unwise, by an imprudent 
conduct, lukewarmness, and an unconcerned 
frame of mind in our religious meetings, to 
give occasion to any that have their eyes 
upon us, some it may be for our good, and 
some otherwise, to say, we, or any of us, are 
so poor that we have neither shadow nor sub- 
stance, we shall certainly hurt our souls, and 
be bad examples to others. 

“Finally, my friends, having in much love, 
charity and good will, not (I assure you) with 
a view churlishly to expose the failings of any 
weak brother or sister, but rather by way of 
caution to all where these lines may come, 
made the foregoing remarks, I now most 
dearly salute you, our dear and near friends, 
who have dedicated the day of your health 
and strength to the service of Truth, in dili- 
gently attending meetings and faithfully dis- 
charging your duties therein, but now either 
through want of health, or by reason of old 
age, or other circumstances, are rendered in- 
capable of appearing in religious assemblies ; 
be not discouraged, the Lord is with you, his 
holy arms are about you. ‘Trust in the 
Lord, for in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting 
strength. He who accepts of a man accord- 
ing to what he hath, and not according to 
what he hath not, will accept of your sincere 
and private devotions, and you may, I trust, 
by faith, lay hold on these words of Christ, 
as if spoken to you, ‘Fear not, little flock, for 
it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you 
the Kingdom.’ And also I am satisfied ye 
may lay hold on that promise, ‘Ifa man love 
me, he will keep my words, and my Father 
will love him, and we will come unto him, 
and make our abode with him.’ O my dearly 
beloved, although you be deprived of appear- 
ing personally with your dear friends in pub- 
lic assemblies, you have here each of you, 
through the most merciful condescension of 
the Lord, a most comfortable, most gracious 
pone of the permanent company of the 

ather and the Son, who will make their 
abode with you. 

“In the love of the everlasting gospel I 
greet you, and bid you all farewell, who am 
your truly well wishing friend, 

Davip Hatt. 


“P.8. Some may perhaps have said, or 
may say, I can have as good a meeting with 
a good book by my fireside, as you can have 
at your public assembly. 

“ Answer. We must own the Lord is omni- 
present, and will undoubtedly own his peoples’ 
private devotion, though they cannot person- 
ally attend with their friends ; but whilst they 
are favored with the blessing of health and 
strength, it is according to the apostle’s ex- 
hortation (Heb. x. 25) and divers other scrip- 
tures, their undoubted duty to meet and as- 
semble together, to demonstrate their care for 
the maintainance of the public worship of 
Almighty God. And it is often observed, 


THE FRIEND. 


Selected. 


A QUIET MIND. 
“ My peace I give unto you.”—John xiv. 27. 


I have a treasure which I prize; 
Its like I cannot find: 

There’s nothing like it on the earth ;— 
Tis this—a quiet mind. 


But ’tis not that I’m stupified, 
Or senseless, dull, or blind ; 

Tis God’s own peace within my heart, 
Which forms my quiet mind. 


I found this treasure at the cross, 
And there to every kind 

Of weary, heavy-laden souls, 
Christ gives a quiet mind. 


My Saviour’s death and risen life, 
To give it were design’d ; 

His love’s the never-failing spring 
Of this, my quiet mind. 


The love of God within my breast, 
My heart to Him doth bind ; 

This is the peace of heaven on earth— 
This is my quiet mind. 


T’ye many a cross to take up now, 
And many left behind; 

But present troubles move me not, 
Nor shake my quiet mind. 


And what may be to-morrow’s cross, 
I never seek to find; 

My Saviour says, “ Leave that to me, 
And keep a quiet mind.” 


And well I know the Lord hath said, ” 
To make my heart resign’d, 

That mercy still shall follow those 
Who have this quiet mind. 


I meet with pride of wit and wealth, 
And scorn, and looks unkind: 

It matters not—I envy none, 
While I’ve a quiet mind. 


I’m waiting now to see my Lord, 
Who’s been to me so kind ; 

I want to thank Him face to face, 
For this my quiet mind. 


Selected. 


WHAT DOES IT MATTER? 


It matters little where I was born, 
Or if my parents were rich or poor; 
Whether they shrank at the cold world’s scorn, 
Or walked in the pride of wealth secure. 
But whether I live an honest man, 
And hold my integrity firm in my clutch, 
I tell you, my brother, as plain as I can, 
It matters much. 


It matters little how long I stay 

In a world of sorrow, sin and care; 
Whether in youth I am called away, 

Or live till my bones of flesh are bare. * 
But whether I do the best I can 

To soften the weight of adversity’s touch 
On the faded cheeks of my fellow-man, 

It matters much. 


It matters little where be my grave, 
On the land or on the sea; 
By purling brook or ’neath stormy wave; 
It matters little or naught to me. 
But whether the angel of death comes down, 
And marks my brow with a loving touch, 
As one that shall wear a victor’s crown, 
It matters much. 


: é oe Longevity of Elephants.—It is stated by Sir 
that this pretended fireside devotion is only| Henry Stisted, who had a command in India 


criterion by which to judge of the proba 
extent of life, and we think that Sir Evers 
Home is the physiologist who has observ 
that the teeth of the deer and sheep are we 
in much less than fifteen years; those of t 
ox tribe in about twenty years; those int 
horse in about forty or fifty years ; while the 
of the elephant will last for a century. 
longevity of the last mentioned animal m 
be, therefore, in all probability, very consi¢ 
able, although falling far short of the ancig 
estimate.—Late Paper. 


For “The Friend 
Lower and Deeper. 

“Tt seems to me as though it was the w 
of the Great Ruler of the universe, to strip’ 
every false covering of every-kind and lay 
naked and bare, (as we really are,) before hi 
and before one another. There has been 
evil covetousness, the wedge of gold and Bab. 
lonish garment,—there has been an osten 
tious parade, and an aspiring to live abe 
the simplicity of Truth, in which is the safe 
and quiet; the professors of the religion 
Jesus Christ, revived in its original puri 
have not many of them been willing to dri 
of the cup that He drank of, nor to be baptiz 
with the baptism which He was baptized wi 
we must get lower and deeper, ere we as a pe 
ple become exalted, conspicuous in glo 
May such as are sensible that these things a 
80, be favored with ability to wait and wa 
unto prayer, for preservation from evil, a1 
for strength and wisdom to walk wisely b 
fore the flock, over which, by Divine appoit 
ment, they have been made overseers! A 
our movements are seen and known to o1 
Great Judge; He understandeth all the it 
aginations of the thoughts of our heart 
This fountain must be thoroughly and oft 
purified, in order that what proceedeth ther 
from may be sweet, savory and edifying. — 
little thing defiles and unfits; so the litt 
things are to be guarded against, as well | 


|those of greater magnitude, the secret fault 


as well as the flagrant sins ; for holiness is’ 
be the clothing of the Lord’s servants, al 
this will not be put upon any that are unclea 
indeed I often think that it is a capital fave 
that we are at times so clearly convicted | 
our own minds of having said or done ami 
and that the healing stripes are so soon a 
ministered.” 

The “ evil covetousness” alluded to in tl 
foregoing extract from a letter of Richar 
Shackleton’s, was not exclusively a sin of tl 
children of Israel under Joshua, which cause 
their discomfiture at the siege of the City 
Ai. There are the same or similar troubl 
in our camp now, which are not only callit 
down Divine displeasure upon those so indul 
ing, but are at the same time, to a greater | 
less extent, keeping the whole Society fro 
so standing before its enemies, and from jou 
neying forward as it was wont to do befo 
“the accursed thing” was so obviously in o1 
midst, or before we had so transgressed tl 


covenant commanded to our fathers. 5S 


an excuse, and tends to the destruction, rather during the Sepoy rebellion, in 1857, that some| Joshua, ch. vii. 


than edification, not only of particulars, but/of the elephants employed by him had in- 
scriptions upon their trunks showing their 
capture by the British forces at the celebrated 

Many easily and frequently call themselves} battle of Plassy, nearly one hundred years 
vile, but to really loathe and abhor ourselves,|previous. Pliny quotes Aristotle to the effect 
and all our own righteousness, and to see our-|that elephants live from 200 to 300 years. In 


of the society in general.” 


The valley of Achor (or trouble) is deseri 


tive of the painful event that there bef 
Israel. 
that he had were brought, and they ston 
with stones; and thereafter all his burne 
with fire: “So the Lord turned from tl 


Here Achan, with his family and ¢ 


selves vile, is from above, from heaven, from|avegetable-feeding quadruped, says Mr. Buck-/fierceness of His anger.” It is written thé 


God.—J. Everard. 


land, the duration of the teeth offers a fa 


ir| 


1 


“ the valley of Achor shall be a door of hope 


THE FRIEND. 


aning that, at whatever cost, the idols of|fessed Christian world at rest on the existing 
yer and gold and the Babylonish garment, |practice of war. 


all that the Lord’s controversy is against— 
pg destroyed, then a door of hope shall be 
ened unto reconciliation and peace with a 
lous and just, and all-seeing Father. Agree- 
¢ herewith is another language to the same 
ellious people: “ Ye are a stiff-necked peo- 
:?’ “ Put off thy ornaments from thee, that 
nay know what to do unto thee.” When 
s will is wrought concerning us whatever 
the requisitions thereof, then shall be ful- 
ed what is written: “Sharon shall be a 
d for flocks, and the valley of Achor a place 
the herds to lie down in, for my people 
t have sought me, saith the Lord.” 
(he qualification for service in the church is 
0 clearly pointed out in the preceding let- 
: consisting in a willingness being wrought 
deny self; to be reduced so into littleness 
i lowliness as to be teachable and childlike; 
become a fool in the eyes of the world for 
> gospel’s sake; to drink of the cup that the 
viour drank of, and to be baptized with the 
otism that He was baptized with! How 
iuld this tend to unite to our Holy Head! 
yw engraft into Christ the living Vine! How 
able to turn the battle to the gate! How 
»pare for serving our generation according 
the will of God, and for usefulness in His 
litant church that should bring forth fruit 
His praise. Then, not only the coveting 
of Achan is to be dreaded and avoided, 
also, any and every effort to benefit the 
urch with unsanctified hearts or offerings 
at are not of the Lord’s own preparing, 
binting, and appointment. ‘These alone 
] prove availing towards the promotion of 
is glory who hath declared, “ Not by might 
by power, but by my Spirit saith the Lord 
hosts.” His glory who has bought us with 
price of His own blood, who giveth to 
pry man his work ; and whose grace is suffi- 
int for all. 
Again, that the fountain of the heart “may 
| thorougbly purified” according to our 
‘thor, is there not a need of going down 
sper into Jordan’s depths than many of us 
ve hitherto done, where those aforetime 
at bore the ark of the covenant stood firm ; 
d a remaining there all the Lord’s due and 
pointed time, that precious stones of me- 
rial may be brought up from its midst and 


ched to the eternal honor of the God of} fine it.” 


ael who dried up the waters of Jordan 
vercame every obstruction), until ye were 
an passed over. O! for more inwardness, 
re humility and abasedness of self, and 
thal more prayerful wrestling, and fervent 
plication of soul before the Lord, that His 
ry may more rest upon us, and we thereby 
enabled to see our branch of the christian 
urch putting on her beautiful garments, 
ough the faithfulnsss of her sons and 
aghters, and coming up out of the wilder- 
38 leaning upon her Beloved. 


For “The Friend.” 
Oliver Cromwell. 


There have been some recent attempts on 
» part of professed ministers of the gospel, 
reconcile the profession of arms with the 
gion of Jesus. In the life of Oliver Crom- 
1, by Charles Adams, it is a leading object 
et forth the religious basis of his character. 
far as the writer is successful in this, is the 
rk calculated to set the mind of the pro. 


\ 


In Cromwell, as well as in other prominent 
men of a past age, we find an earnestness of 
purpose, a devotion to their understanding of 
the Divine will, that commends itself to our 
admiration. In general history we find Crom- 
well represented as a man of great force of 
character, and from these accounts we might 
infer that his success as a general and states- 
man was only referable to superiority in his 
natural qualities, as was the case with a 
Cesar, or a Bismark. But on looking into 
the recesses of his character as they are dis- 
closed by the volume alluded to, it would ap- 
pear that his elevation to the rulership of 
Great Britain, was not the result of his am- 
bition or of a plan laid by him as a man for 
that object. It is made to appear that the 
Divine hand, whose guidance he sought on 
all occasions, led him on from one success to 
another, until opposition if not silenced, was 
at least brought to submission. So complete 
was the mastery he attained, that not only 
England, the home of the party that sustained 
him, but mistrusting Scotland and rebellious 
Ireland, experienced under his band a few 
years of the most effective peaceful govern- 
ment. 

The secret of this success appears in the 
fact that not only himself, as leader, but his 
officers and the main body of his army, were 
men regarding religion as the leading princi- 
ple of their lives. We find that G. Fox and 
other early Friends, credit Cromwell with 
sincerity in his zeal for the cause of righteous. 
ness, especially in the earlier stages of his 
career. 

Amid the confusion of events and motives, 
that mark this period, it becomes hard to 
distinguish truth from error—the service of 
the Just and Holy One, from devotion to the 
world that lieth in wickedness. With our 
views of Christian duty it were difficult to 
reconcile the disciple of the cross, with a par- 
ticipant on the field of carnage. 

Such, indeed, is the antagonism between 
the meek and forgiving spirit of Jesus and 
the incidents of war, that in modern times we 
find military operations almost fail of their 
effect for want of leaders sufficiently wicked 
to execute them. Sherman spoke truly when 
he said, ‘‘ War is cruelty and you cannot re- 
Amid all that is gloomy at the pre- 
sent day, may we not hope that the Christian 
world is settling to this belief—that war is 
essential cruelty, in no way to be reconciled 
with Christian kindness. 

Whatever may have been the excellencies 
of Cromwell’s private character, it is evident 
he was not brought to that conformity with 
the gentleness of Christ, which would unfit 
him for the bloodiest requisitions of military 
success. He commenced his career in the 
conquest of Ireland, by showing no quarter 
to his enemies. As a consequence of this de- 
termined procedure, the terror of his name 
went to disarm opposition throughout the is- 
land, and he tried to justify his severity by 
the reflection that “such barbarous wretches 
deserved no better fate.” The wisdom of such 
a course from a military standpoint we need 
not here discuss. It is rather our part to be 
careful that the teachings of history do not 
impair the force,of lessons learned in a better 
school. 

Cromwell and his officers are represented 
as men who could rise from their devotions 
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freshly nerved for deeds of bloodshed. They 
are said to have spent days in fasting and 
prayer on the eve of their remarkable success 
against the Welsh discontents and the great 
army of Scotland. A similar searching of 
heart to ascertain the Divine Will, was insti- 
tuted before signing the death-warrant of 
Charles; but while our biographer admits 
they were assisted or directed in the former 
case in answer to their prayers, in the latter 
(which he cannot justify), he maintains the 
conscience of this remarkable man was per- 
verted. 

In view of the manifest incongruities which 
marked the lives of professing Christians of 
that and preceding periods, we who hold the 
doctrines of Friends have great cause to prize 
our privileges. It could be said to the people 
on the advent of Christianity, “Many pro- 
phets and righteous men have desired to see 
the things that ye see and have not seen them, 
and to hear the things that ye hear and have 
not heard them.” When we look into the 
history of the world at and prior to the age 
of Cromwell—the minds of seekers for truth 
depressed with formalities and contradictions 
—the groping for the way of life amid sur- 
rounding gloom—the uncertainty in regard 
to the duties of religion when its professed 
teachers were tarnished with all manner of 
social vices—when war was the trade of kings, 
and men trained up to kill or be killed at 
their bidding, we may well say, “ blessed are 
the eyes that see the things which we see.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Bareclay’s Life of Jaffray. 
(Continued from page 222.) 

“Our Diarist next proceeds with the fol- 
lowing remarks on ‘ integrity, sobriety and 
modesty of the mind, in the use of inward 
and spiritual gifts.’ 

‘As a man thinketh in his heart, 80 is he,’ 
saith the wise man. Therefore are we com- 
manded to ‘keep the heart with all diligence, 
for out of it are the issues of life.’ And, if we 
would have an evidence, that we are serving 
God as sons, we must then give him the heart; 
‘My son, give me thy heart, and let thine eyes 
observe my ways,’—as if there were no more 
required, but the heart and the eye to be 
right. How much account does God put upon 
the integrity of an honest heart !—‘ Behold an 
Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile!’ John, 
i. 47:—such an one will get a ‘ Behold’ put on 
him, even from Christ. Amaziah, though he 
‘did that which was right in the sight of the 
Lord,’ yet is he blotted for this, that it was 
‘not with a perfect heart.’ 2 Chron. xxv. 2. 
See a strong expression to this purpose, Jer. 
iv. 18,—‘Thy way and thy doings have pro- 
cured these things unto thee; this is thy 
wickedness, because it is bitter, because it 
reacheth unto thy heart.’ What duty, therefore, 
is there on us to be watchful, especially, over 
the heart! Iniquity regarded there, may 
make God not hear thy prayers, Psal.1xvi, 18; 
a vain thought must not be allowed to lodge 
there for a moment, Jer. iv. 14. Nothing 
does more evidence a man to be in a’ good 
condition, as to the watching over his heart, 
than low and sober thoughts of himself, es- 
pecially when in any measure eminency of 
gifts and parts are attained unto. See some 
scriptures to this purpose, as Rom. xii. 3, ‘ For 
I say, through the grace given unto me, to 
every man that is among you, not to think of 
himself more highly than he ought to think; 
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THE FRIEND. 


: 


nn  ——————————————— 


thing, but rather in his infirmities! The|of her bright nature, she filled a sphere of | 
considerations, which may conduce most for|fluence, in earnest zeal, untiring energy ai 


but to think soberly, according as God bath 
dealt toevery man the measure offaith! How 
true is that which the Apostle saith, 1 Cor. 
viii. 1, ‘Knowledge puffeth up ;’—they are in 
a good condition that can apply the next 
words in verse 2, a8 a pertinent check to their 
vain mind, ‘Ifany man think that he knoweth 
anything, he knoweth nothing yet as he 
ought to know.’ ‘For if a man think him- 
self to be something, when he is nothing, he 
deceiveth himself.’ Gal. vi. 3. See the excel- 
lency of this frame of spirit notably set forth 
by David, as being his own condition, Psal. 
exxxi. 1, 2, ‘Lord, my heart is not haughty, 
nor mine eyes lofty, neither do I exercise 
myself in great matters, or in things too high 
for me,’ &. Whatarare mercy, for such a 
man, raised from such a low condition to so 
high a degree, both in goods of the body, and 
gifts of the mind, and yet to sit and behave 
himself solow as a weaned child! what a great 
evidence of a sincere heart, and of a quietiand 
sober mind! 

But I shall shortly speak a word to some 
particulars, which I have found, both in prac- 
tice and observation, in myself and others, 
as to the exercise of this notable gift of so- 
briety, evidenced by the modesty of the mind 
in the use of spiritual and inward gifts. 
Commonly, we have more in our account the 
gifted man than the gracious man ; whereas, he 
that cannot speak good sense, or six right 
words to purpose, may yet have more grace 
and sincerity in the heart, than he who can 
talk like a parrot and pray like an angel. 
For such there are, and too sad experience, 
in these times, makes the truth of it appear, 
without need of probation.* Hven the grac- 
ious heart, (for want of such a proportion of 
humility, as may keep him low in the exercise 
of these his excellent gifts,) may be so far 
deserted, as not to see, that these are wither- 
ing and decaying daily, nor are improved to 
the honor of his Master. The evil of this 
judgment, the Lord, in much mercy to his 
faithful servants, does many times prevent; 
by letting loose, either some bitter, persecuting 
enemy, or some raging Corruption, as a mes- 
senger of Satan, to buffet them ;—thus bring- 
ingand keeping themlow. Paul’s experience, 
2 Cor. xii. 7, very fully warrants this point. 
How was he, bysuch means, kept from a very 
dreadful evil,—even that of being, through 
the abundance of revelations, exalted above 
measure! Yea, how was he, notwithstanding 
all his great privileges and eminent parts, 
brought to be very low ; and so kept there, as 
that he dares not now glory in any such 


* Jaffray seems to have imbibed such a sentiment as 
this, much earlier in his religious progress, than many 
who have made an eminent profession of Christian ex- 
perience. The Editor is pleased to be able to notice 
the similarity of view taken by a well-known writer co- 
temporary with our Diarist. 

In a summary review of Richard Baxter’s matured 
experience in regard to religion, taken by himself 
towards the latter part of his life, in which much en- 
largement of view and abasement of self is discovered, 
we have the following sentence: “I less admire gifts of 
utterance, and the bare profession of religion than I 
once did; and have much more charity for many, who 
by the want of gifts do make an obscurer profession. I 
once thought, that almost all who could pray movingly 
and fluently, and talk well of religion, had been saints. 
But experience hath opened to me, what odious crimes 
may consist with high profession. While I have met 


keeping low the heart of a believer, eminently 
furnished with grace and gifts, are such as 
these,—that he has nothing but what he has 
received, 1 Cor. iv. 7,—that if he could attain 
to do all that he is commanded, yet were he 
to look upon himself but as an unprofitable 
servant. Luke, xvii. 10. 

Again, the heart of the believer,—being so 
very sensible of its vileness and loathsome 
nature, and of the inexpressible holiness and 
glorious purity of the majesty of God, ‘ who 
is of purer eyes’ than that he can ‘behold 
evil’ or look on iniquity,’ Heb. i. 13,—is rather 
taken up with admiration, why he is not, for 
the defects and vileness of his best service, 
consumed, A true sight of the majesty of the 
God whom we serve, would, doubtless, put us 
so far out of the hazard of being vainly puffed 
up with any thing we have or can do; that, 
with the Prophet in the like case, Isai, vi. 5, 
having seen the Lord in his glory, ‘ high and 
lifted up,’ we should cry out, ‘ Woe is me, for 
Iam undone; because I am a man of unclean 
lips!’ O, then, how may we wonder with 
David, Psal. viii. 4, that ever he should have 
minded us! how much more, that thus he 
should admit us in his presence,—yea, send 
messengers and ambassadors, to beseech us 
to be reconciled to him! 2 Cor. v. 20,—that 
the majesty of so glorious a God, who in- 
habiteth eternity, and fills heaven and earth, 
should yet profess, that it is his delight to 
hear the voice of such! That He, of whom 
it is said, he ‘ humbleth himself to behold the 
things that are in heaven and in the earth,’ 
who hath the heaven for his throne and the 
earth is but his footstool, Isai. Ixvi. 1, whom 
the heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot 
contain, 1 Kings, viii. 27,—that He who made 
all these things, and even before he made 
them, should have counted his delights to be 
with the children of men! Prov. viii. 31.” 


(To be continued.) 


Eleventh Annual Report of the Women’s Aid 
Association of Philadelphia, for the Relief of 
Colored Freedmen. 


The eleventh year of our organization has 
passed, and we find the Freedmen still need 
our care, and the time seems far off when they 
will be able to dispense with assistance from 
their Northern friends. To some it may seem 
strange that they have not yet become self- 
supporting, but to those who are acquainted 
with their situation, the cause of their poverty 
is very evident. All are poor alike, white and 
colored, and there is no remunerative employ- 
ment for them. Only during the summer 
months can they find much work, and then 
the compensation is so inadequate they are 
not able to lay by any money for the season 
when there is no work to be had. 

Working in conjunction with the Friends’ 
Freedmen’s Association, we have found im- 
mediate use for all the funds at our disposal 
in the relief of extreme cases of destitution— 
the widow, the fatherless, and those whose 
infirmities render them helpless and depen- 
dent. 

In the death of our beloved friend, Sarah 
W. Cope, we feel that we are bereaved of a 


with divers obscure persons, not noted for any extraor-|judicious and wise counsellor, and we mourn 


dinary profession or forwardness in religion, but only 
to live a quiet, blameless life, whom I have after found 
to have long lived, as far as I could discern, a truly 
godly: and sanctified life.” 


her loss as a fellow-worker in our Association.|we hasten, will inquire after the Lord G 
Ever ready at her post of duty with words of| their forefathers, and nobly aspire ha 
cheer and encouragement from the sunny side! things which make for their present and« 


self-forgetfulness, in the work in which 8 
was engaged. As she gave her time al 
strength for the good of others, in the vari 
benevolent occupations in which she was 1 
terested, so her labor turned to privilege 
the deeper meaning of service for her Lor 
and in the memorial left bebind her of ¢! 
cient usefulness, her efforts are appreciat 
and blessed. During her last illness, on 0 
occasion she requested that her name mig 
not be mentioned in connection with any s 
vice she had performed. Though she claim 
no merit in herself, yet the Christian poe 
beautiful lines express her trust in Divi 
help: 
“Oh! to be nothing—nothing, 
Only to lie at His feet, 
A broken emptied vessel, 
For the Master’s use made meet— 
Emptied that He may fill me, 
As to His service I go,’ 
Broken—so that unhindered, 
Through me His life may flow.” 

With unwavering faith in a crucified, ris 
and glorified Saviour, we rejoicingly belie 
that she has finished the work He gave h 
to do, and now rests forever in the presen 
of the Lord. 

As shown by the report appended, the p 
sent balance in our Treasury is $157.02, k 
of this amount $130 is a special contributi 
to meet the expense of bringing twelve orph 
children from North Carolina to the “Shelte 
in West Philadelphia, and the remain¢ 
more than equalled by bills just incurred 
behalf of the Freedmen, so that in facet ¢ 
Treasury is empty. : 

On behalf of the Association, 
Saran Lewis, Sec. 


$3 


Treasurer’s Report. 
Dr. 
Balance on hand 4th mo. 26, 1872, . $35 


Interest on deposit, : ; 8 
Contributions, ‘ ; ; . 1294 
$1338 

Cr. 

By remittances in cash for | 
food, fuel and other ne- 
cessaries, . $666 47 : 

By value of material pur- | 
chased and sent, includ- 
ing flannel, linsey, mus- 
lin, yarn, shoes, &c. 514 68 | 

1181 
= ae 
Balance on hand, $157 


M. BE. SHearMan, Treasurer 
Philadelphia, 1st mo. 23d, 1873. 


Select 

What the day calls for. . 

“The day, be sure, calls for diligence; a 
living active members in our religious Socie 
will have enough to do in their several 
partments ; the harvest is great, the field 
labor is honorable, and the wages are gloris 
and everlasting, so that I rest in a hope tl 
many of our successors of the present gen 
ation, will not give their strength entirely 
the world, either to the profits or pleasure 
it; but considering the excellency and digi 
of the Cause, the short term of human | 
and the awfulness of thesilent grave to wl 


th 


peace, the knowledge of the Truth, and 
promotion of it among men.”—From a 
ter of R. Shackleton, 1784. 
For ‘The Friend.” 
Appeal for poor Colored and Indian Children. 
The Emlen Institution for the benefit of 
Idren of African and Indian descent,” 
nded over thirty years ago, by a legacy 
bwenty thousand dollars, from the late 
huel Emlen, of Burlington, New Jersey, 
r the education, maintenance, and instrac- 
in school learning, and in agriculture and 
hanic trades or arts, of free male orphan 
dren of African or Indian descent, or such 
e children of these races or castes whose 
ents, if living, may be willing to surrender 
m to the Institution.” 
Vhile the testator directs that the pupils 
ll be instructed “in the fandamental doc- 
es of the Christian religion,” he expressly 
ares, “ that it is not his intention to found 
promote any institution which shall be 
ered subservient to the advancement of 
peculiar and distinguishing tenets of any 
icular sect.” 
he school was organized soon after its 
der’s death, and, in an unostentatious 
7, has since carried on its operations, with 
efit, it is believed, to many. 
he School Farm of about fifty-five acres, 
olebury Township, Bucks County, Penna., 
h its dwelling house, being too small to 
fortably accommodate more than about 
lve boys, the Trustees, desiring to ad- 
more of the many interesting, destitute 
98 applying for the benefits of the Institu- 
, have deemed it right to sell their small 
n, and have purchased one of ninety-five 
28, with larger buildings, to pay for which 
r to 4th mo. lst, prox., they desire to raise 
thousand dollars in cash to enable them 
neet the additional cost of the larger farm, 
r what,they are to receive for the one sold, 
also to put on the property such addition- 
improvements as will insure an increase in 
usefulness of the concern, without dis- 
ping their invested capital. Which is the 
sive for this appeal, to those having an 
mdance and to spare—remembering it is 
ared, “Blessed is he that considereth the 
r: the Lord will deliver 
ble.” The founder, in his will, expressed 
“hope that others may be induced by do- 
ions or bequests, to increase the funds and 
ulness of the proposed Institution.” In- 
porated by an act of the Legislature of 
nsylvania in 1864. The present Trustees 
James J. Barclay, President; Israel H. 
imson, Secretary, 16 North Seventh street; 
mas Stewardson, Jr., Treasurer, 1132 
ard street; Thomas Wistar, John M. 
tall, Charles Ellis, David Scull, Jr., Samuel 
ep, John R. Johnson, Edward Marshall, 
rge K. Johnson, John J. Lytle. 
ontributions may be sent to the Secretary 
reasurer. 
iladelphia, 3d mo. 4th, 1873. 


; is among the evidences of the Divine 
final of the Holy Scriptures, that good 
dle grow more and more fond of them as 
yarrive nearer and nearer to heaven. 


m ere are many devices in a man’s heart; 
ertheless, the counsel of the Lord that 


1 stand, 
sid tae 


THE FRIEND. 


When a man’s ways please the Lord, He 
maketh even his enemies to be at peace with 
him. 


THE FRIEND. 


THIRD MONTH 8, 1873. 


There is truth in the sentiment we not un- 
frequently hear, that as the circumstances 
around us change, the modes of applying our 
christian principles may properly change with 
them. The fallacy is in supposing that those 
principles can themselves be changed, or once 
understood and accepted, their application 
can be rightly withheld, in order to meet 
the varying condition of society. The doc- 
trines and testimonies of the gospel are im- 
mutable, and they are fitted for all times and 
to every situation in which their professors 
may be placed. All believers in the christian 
religion however, are not equally enlightened, 
and in the omniscience and mercy of Him 
with whom we have to do, He is pleased to 
accept the obedience which keeps pace with 
the knowledge obtained, and the measure of 
faith received. He knows us better than we 
know ourselves, and the gracious words spoken 
to his immediate-followers, may be verified in 
the experience of all his true born children, 
‘ T have many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now.” 

We may however be assured that so far as 
a knowledge of the Divine will has been un- 
folded, and the path of duty once made mani- 
fest, the responsibility to come up faithfully 
therein cannot be escaped, because of the 
opinions or condition of others; nor can we, 
without sin, after our eyes have been opened to 
see, turn back to that which, in the time of our 
ignorance, may have been winked at ; but our 
self-denying path must continue to shine more 
and more unto the perfect day. As we are 
diligent and teachable in the school of Christ, 
the spiritual senses become more and more 
developed, and we learn to discriminate more 
certainly between thing and thing, between 
that which serveth God and that which serv- 
eth him not; always drawing nearer to the 


him in time of|perfect pattern, Christ Jesus,—and therefore 


bearing testimony with increasing care and 


fulness against the corrupt ways and spirit of 


the world. 

This is the experience of not only the in- 
dividual christian, but of religious societies, 
if they retain the life and power of christian- 
ity. The Society of Friends, while holding 
the great fundamental truths of the gospel in 
common with other believers, has been called 
by the great Head of the Church to maintain 
doctrines and testimonies,—opened to the 
minds of the faithful members by the Spirit 
of Truth, and plainly inculcated in the New 
Testament, or clearly deducible from tho 
teaching of Christ and his Apostles,—which 
were at first derided and bitterly opposed, 
and unto the present time are not fully ad- 
mitted as obligatory by other religious de- 
nominations. 

The varying external circumstances attend- 
ing the different generations since the gather- 
ing of the Society, have marked the dissimilar 
trialsand temptations attending each; through 
which the faithful members, avoiding all com- 
promise, ever applied and maintained the prin- 
ciples and testimonies committed to them to 
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illustrate before the world. We koow how 
the dedicated sons and daughters, at the rise 
of the Society, were obliged, in the defence of 
these doctrines and testimonies, to endure 
cruel mockings and scourgings, and though 
many laid down their lives for a testimony to 
the truth as it is in Jesus, how, in his own 
time, the Lord delivered them out of the paw 
of the lion, and out of the paw of the bear, 
established them in a large place, and caused 
them to dwell safely. By a faithful continu- 
ance in well doing, and, a conscientious ad- 
herence to the self-denying course required, 
in order to apply their principles to the vary- 
ing phases of religious and social life, true 
Friends, in all times and places, preserved the 
life and power of religion in the Society ; and 
other professors have become more or less in- 
fluenced by these preachers of righteousness 
in precept and example, until many of the 
truths which Friends had long to uphold and 
contend for, single handed as it were, have 
come to be acknowledged and observed by 
other religious professors. 

The latter part of the nineteenth century 
has been characterized by extraordinary pro- 
gress in knowledge of natural science, and 
an accompanying rationalism, striking at the 
foundation of revealed religion. A disposition 
to depreciate all dogma, to overleap the bar- 
riers of time-honored forms and discipline, 
and under the guise of a newborn liberality, 
to draw all the different denominations into a 
common alliance, hasintroduced unsettlement, 
disunity and controversy withio the pale of 
nearly if not quite every religious association. 
The temptations and trials of our day take 
their character and peculiar coloring from 
a measure of this spirit and its attendant prac- 
tices. There is manifested a strong tenden- 
ey to disregard or ignore the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of Friends, under the plea 
of uniting with others on the basis of a com- 
mon christianity, and the professed expecta- 
tion of weaning them from forms, and intro- 
ducing them to a more spiritual acceptation 
of the gospel. 

However enticing this may sound, and how- 
ever narrow and illiberal it may appear to 
dissent from it, we have not a doubt that the 
safety and usefulness of the Society, as well 
as the religious life and growth of its mem- 
bers, depend upon the temptation and the 
experiment being firmly resisted; and for 
Friends to continue, as they have been here- 
tofore, a peculiar people; occupying with 
exclusive care, the position assigned them by 
its Head in his Church, and moving in the 
strait and narrow way which He has cast up 
for them to walk in. This may and should 
be done without any place being given to a 
self-exalting spirit, that would say, “Stand by 
thyself, come not near me, for I am holier 
than thou;” but in abasedness of soul, humbled 
before the Searcher of hearts, who has called us 
toshow forth in life and conversation the bless- 
ed results of his religion, when embraced in its 
fulness and spirituality, and who knows how 
greatly we have fallen short of coming up to 
the standard whereunto we are called. Let 
Friends never forget that all compromising 
of their peculiar testimonies, for the sake of 
affiliating with others in what may be called 
religious exercises and work, has its origin 
from a spirit which S. Fothergill calls “ splen- 
didly delusive,” and that the words of the 
apostle are applicable to us as individuals and 
as a people: “It had been better for them 
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not to have known the way of righteousness, 
than after they have known it, to turn from 
the holy commandment delivered unto them.” 


1 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForriGn.—On the first inst. a steamer, the name of 
which was unknown, foundered in the river Mersey, 
below Liverpool, and all on board are supposed to have) 
perished. The bark Boyner, from Batavia for Falmouth, ; 
was wrecked on the south-west coast of England, and 
fifteen of the crew were drowned. The ship Chacubuco, 
from San Francisco for Liverpool, came in collision 
with the steamer Torch, in the Irish Channel. The 
former sank, and twenty-four of the crew were drowned. 
The Torch also went down, but all on board were saved. 
Advices from Victoria state that the steamship George 
S. Wright, is supposed to have been lost near Cape 
Cautem, with all on board. Portions of the wreck have 
been picked up on the beach, one of which contained 
the name of the steamer. A collision is reported in the 
harbor of Cadiz, between the ships Tres Marias and 
Celoos, by which 90 persons perished. 

The steamship Great Eastern has now on board 2567 
miles of cable, which is to be laid for the Anglo-Ameri- 
can and French Cable Company. The cable is to be 
laid to Halifax, and thence to New York. The Hiber- 
nia, Edinburg and La Plata steamers, will accompany 
the Great Eastern with additional cable. It is expected 
that the cable will be in working order by the first of 
7th mo. next. 

Revised census returns show that the population of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in 1871, was 31,628,338, 
against 29,070,932, in 1861. The population of Ireland 
has decreased 6.7 per cent. The area of England and 
Wales contains 37,319,241 acres. The total population 
is thus.divided : England, 21,495,131; Wales, 1,217,185; 
Scotland, 3,360,018 ; Ireland, 5,411,416; islands in the 
British seas, 144,638. 

A discovery has been made of frauds on a gigantic 
scale, on the Bank of England, committed by a man 
named Warren, through a series of skilful forgeries of 
the namesof the Rothschilds and other financial houses. 
A reward of £1000 is offered for the culprit’s arrest. _ 

A London dispatch of the 3d says, it is believed that 
the frauds upon the Bank will reach $1,000,000. The 
reward for the arrest of the forger has been increased 
to £2500. The discovery of the forgeries was brought 
about by the Rothschilds noticing in some bills of ex- 
change a difference in the color of the ink from that 
ordinarily used. The bills themselves were so neatly 
executed that they would have escaped detection. 

One of the Ministers stated in the House of Com- 
mons, that it was the unanimous opinion of the Cabinet 
that no government, admitting of recognition, had been 
established in Spain. 

In the French National Assembly, on the first inst., 
Dufaure, the Minister of Justice, made a long speech, 
in which he declared that the compact of Bordeaux 
would be maintained by the government. This state- 
ment was received with satisfaction by the Conserva- 
tives, who desire that the final form of government of 
France should remain in abeyance. “If you wish,” 
said Dufaure, “to prevent anarchy, you must vote for 
the bill submitted by the committee of thirty.” One 
of the deputies denied that the bill is an advance toward 
a definitive establishment of the Republic, and claimed 
that the Assembly could exercise its constituent power 
whenever, in its judgment, the time was opportune. 
The Republican and Radical journals bitterly attack 
Dufaure for his speech, and warn Thiers against carry- 
ing strategy to an excess. 

The Marquis de Castellane urged the Assembly to 
boldly proclaim a constitutional monarchy before it 
was too late. The present situation should not endure. 
Hautzons opposed the bill and demanded that the na- 
tion should be consulted as to its choice for a republic, 
monarchy or empire. 

The propositions of the Committee of Thirty have 
the approval of the moderates, and will probably be 
adopted. Gambetta made a powerful speech against 
the project. 

Heavy snows have fallen in the north of France, 
blocking the railways and delaying the mails. 

Some changes have been made in the Spanish Min- 
istry, and the new government is preparing for a vigor- 
ous campaign against the Carlists, who show great de- 
termination and considerable strength in the north of 
Spain. The government has presented a bill to the 
Assembly to. provide means for suppressing the insur- 


rection. It authorizes the immediate organization of|five per cents, 111}. Superfine flour, $6 a $6.50; Harper, at the residence of her son-in-lay 


fifty new battalions of 900 men each. 


THE FRIEND. 


A majority of the Assembly is.determined to carry ; western wheat, $1.85; No. 2 Milwaukie spring, § 
the bill for the abolition of slavery before prorogation. Choice Canada barley, $1.24; common State, 8¢ 
The Swiss government has formally recognised the | Oats, 47 a 52 cts. Western mixed corn, 635 cts.; 
republic of Spain, The Austrian government is dis-|low, 65 cts.; southern white, 74 cts. Philadelph 
posed to act with Russia and Germany in regard to the |Cotton, 21 a 21} cts. Extra flour, $6.25 a $6.75; 
new government of Spain. It considers that the latter | brands, $7 a $11.50. Amber wheat, $1.97 a $1.98; 
is not yet secure enough.in the possession of power to | $1.90 a $1.95; No. 1 spring, $1.70a $1.73. Rye, 8 
be entitled to full acknowledgment as one of the Eu-| Yellow corn, 58 cts. Oats, 46 a 50 cts. Smoked I 
ropean governments. 124.18cts. Lard, 8} cts. About 1800 beef cattle 
Don Carlos, after staying a few days in Spain, re-|at the Avenue Drove-yard. Extra at 7} a 8 cts. pt 
crossed the French frontier and is now near Bayonne. | gross; fair to good, 6 a 7 cts., and common 6 a 8 
The Carlists claim that they have now 35,000 men iu|Sheep sold at 53 a 7f cts. per lb. gross, and ho 
the field. Alfonso, brother of Don Carlos, has issued ,$8.25 and $.50 per 100 Ibs, net for corn fed: ree 
a proclamation on his behalf, calling on the soldiers of /6000 head. Baltimore.— Western red wheat, $ 
the regular army to join the Carlist ranks, and offering |$1.90 ; amber, $1.95 a $2.05. Southern white cor; 
officers advanced ranks. Dispatches of the 3d from |a 63 cts. ; yellow, 58 a 59 cts.; western mixed, 6( 
Bayonne, state that the insurrection is growing stronger | Oats, 46 a 49 cts. St. Louis.—No. 2 spring wheat, $ 
in the Basque provinces. It was reported that a Carlist | No. 4 fall, $1.60. No. 2 mixed corn, 31 cts. Oats 
band had penetrated to the vicinity of Arunyuez,twenty-|cts. Lard, 7% cts. Milwaukie —No. 1 spring wi 
eight miles south-west of Madrid. $1.28 ; No. 2 $1.22. No. 2 oats, 264 cts. Corn, 3¢ 
The ex-King and Queen of Spain, with their children | Rye, 67 cts. No. 2 barley, 74 cts. > 


and family, left Lisbon on the 3d in the frigate Roma, 
for Genoa. They were accompanied to the pier by the WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 
The Summer Session of this Institution commen 


King and Queen of Portugal. ; 
London, 3d mo. 3d.—Consols 92}. U. States sixes, )on Second-day, the 5th of Fifth month. Parents 
1867, 93} ; new five per cents, 903. r others intending to send pupils, are requested to m 

Liverpool.— Uplands cotton, 93d.; Orleans, 9§ @|timely application to AARON SHARPLEss, Sup 
10d. California white wheat, club 12s. 4d. a 12s. 8d.,|tendent, (address Street Road P. O., Chester Co., ] 
average 11s. 7d. a 11s. 10d. ; red western spring, 11s. 3d.| oy to CHARLES J. ALLEN, Treasurer, 304 Arch St 
a 12s, 2d. J ’ Philadelphia. : 

Unirep StaTEs.—The Public Debt statement shows 
a reduction during the Second month of $5,277,880, 
with a coin balance in the Treasury of $65,930,781. 
The total debt, less cash in the Treasury, amounted on 
the first inst. to $2,157,880,700, of which $453,171,389 
bears no interest. 

There were 352 interments in Philadelphia last 
week, including 109 children under two years. Fifty-| A Short Account of Ann Reeve, of Lower Gi 
five deaths were from consumption, 31 inflammation of wich, New Jersey, as given by her father. Publi 
the lungs, 21 debility, 11 apoplexy, 11 heart disease, by the Tract Association of Friends. Steel-blue p 
and 18 old age. The number of interments in the city | Covers. Price 15 cents, , 
during the year 1872, was 20,544, which is about 1 to| For sale at Friends’ Book Store. 
37 of the estimated population. The number of regis- 
tered marriages was 6,496. 

The House of Representatives did not pass the reso- L7 d 
lution of expulsion proposed by the committee of in-| Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wor 
vestigation, but adopted a resolution strongly condemn- |INGTON, M.D. Sint : ; 
ing the conduct of two of its members in connection Applications for the Admission of Patients ma 
with the Pacific Railroad and “Credit Mobilier,” in the|made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boai 
case of Oakes Aimes, by a vote of 181 to 36; in that of| Managers. P 
James Brooks, by a vote of 174 to 32. The Senate = 
committee of investigation recommended the expulsion|. Drep, at Griffin, Georgia, on the 11th of 2d mo 
of Senator Patterson. Both Houses have passed the|1873, Resucca R. SHarp, wife of Wm. H. Shar 
bill providing for a suit in equity against the Union|the 38th year of her age, a member of Chicago Mor 
Pacific Railroad Company. Meeting. During her short sojourn in the South 

A fire occurred in New Orleans on the 27th ult.,|the purpose of recruiting her health, her many e 
which destroyed about 200 houses and their contents, |lent qualities, resulting from her conscientious ¢ 
the buildings were mostly small dwellings. The esti-|walk, made her many warm personal friends. <A 
mated loss $250,000. About 200 families were left|days previous to her decease she was observed pen 
homeless. the following lines: 

The U. S. Secretary of the Treasury has directed the Who knows how near my end may be 
Assistant Treasurer, at New York, to sell six millions Time speeds away, and death comes on 
of coin during the current month, and to purchase three How swiftly. Ah! how suddenly . 
millions of U. S. bonds in the same period. May death be here and life be gone. 

The mean temperature of the Second month, by the My God, for Jesus’ sake, I pray 
Pennsylvania Hospital record, was 30.57 deg.; the Thy peace may bless my dying day. ‘ 
highest during the month 47 deg., and the lowest 1 deg.| _——, at his residence in Camden, N. J., on the’ 
The amount of rain for the month was 5.60 inches, and | of 2d month, 1873, Dr. Issac 8. Mutrorp, in the? 
for the preceding month 6.04 inches, making 11.64|year of his age. He was an elder and member of ] 
inches the first two months of 1873, against 2.44 inches |donfield Monthly Meeting, and by his upright and 
in the corresponding period 1872. The mean tempera-|sistent life and conversation, adorned the doct 
ture of the three winter months of 1872 and 1873, has|which he professed. His mental abilities w 
been 29.49 deg., which is 2 deg. below the average of|superior order, and his medical knowledge and 
the past 88 years. The highest winter mean in that|ence had secured him a high place in the estimatio 
entire period was 38.33 deg., and the lowest 26.66 deg. |the community in which he resided. He joined) 

The deposits in the savings banks throughout the|Society of Friends by convincement, in early life, ; 
State of New York, amount to an aggregate of over|as he advanced in years, his estimation of the y 
$285,000,000. our principles and testimonies increased. Being 

The third session of the Forty-second Congress has|reserved disposition, the depth of his religious ex 
ended by the expiration of the limited time. As usual}/ence was known to few; but those most intimate 
much legislation was crowded into the last hours of the/him esteemed it a privilege to commune with 
session. A Committee of Conference agreed upon a re-|on those themes which pertain to salvation, am 
port in relation to salaries, which was adopted by both|breathe the atmosphere of Christian love an 
Houses. The President is to reteive $50,000 per an-|which attended him in private life. With a chile 
num, the Vice President and Speaker of the House of| trust in the mercy of that Saviour whom he had me 
Representatives each $10,000, Judges of the Supreme | followed so many years, he bore the sufferings of hi 
Court $10,000, and Senators and Representatives $7,500 |illness with unmurmuring patience, “holding | 
per annum, without mileage or any other extra allow- faith,” as he expressed himself, as an anchor to his 
ances: and is, we trust, now permitted to be clothed wit 

The Markets, &e.—The following were the quotations |fine linen which is the righteousness of saints, am 
on the 3d inst. New York.— American gold, 115.|by the Lamb to living fountains of waters, 
U. 8. sixes, 1881, 118}; ditto, 1868, 116}; ditto, 10-40/_——, on the 20th of Second month, 18 


The Committee of the Yearly Meeting on Rah 
and Plainfield Monthly Meeting, will meet on § 
day, 3d month 2\st, at 4 Pp. M., in the Committee B 
in the Meeting-house on Arch St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philade 


State extra, $7 a $7.50; finer brands, $8 a $13. Red Middleton, Philada., in the 83d year of her 
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